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Current Trends 


The Federal Energy Regulatory Commission has adopted rules designed to encourage small 
industrial plants to make their own electricity. Public utilities would be required to purchase the 
power generated by small producers who would be exempted from regulation as electric utilities. 
The Commission acted under the provisions of the National Energy Act of 1978 which directed it to 
adopt regulations leading to the small-scale production of electricity by such devices as windmills 
and solar cells. 


Builder, the official organ of the National Association of Home Builders (NAHB), reports that half the 
houses built in 1979 had one or more fireplaces; 98 percent were the wall type and the rest were 
freestanding. More than half the wall type fireplaces were masonry, 41 percent were fabricated metal 
and | percent precast concrete. Of all the fireplaces installed in 1979, 97 percent were wood burning. 


Certified Energy Systems of California has introduced an “energy rod” designed to keep homes 
warm at night. The device, a rod from one to six feet tall made of polyethylene and filled with a salt 
that melts at 81 degrees Fahrenheit, is technically known as a “phase-change thermal energy 
storage unit.’’ It absorbs heat during the day and radiates it at night. During the day, the rod can 
store as much as 2,600 BTU’s of latent heat. A six-foot rod would cost about $30 and a combination 
of them could shave as much as 60 percent from some fuel bills. 


20th Census of Population and Housing to Begin Next Month 


By the end of this week residents in every nook and cranny of America will begin receiving census forms 
in the mail in preparation for the Twentieth Decennial Census of Population and Housing which 
officially begins Monday, April 1, 1980. The census questionnaire is expected to launch what has been 
called ‘‘the biggest participatory event in peacetime U.S. history.’’ Vincent Barabba, director of the 
Bureau of the Census, says that Americans have gone through dramatic changes since the last census in 
1970. The 1980 census, he says, will begin to assess those changes in housing, energy use, occupations, 
income, etc., by gathering information on the American people and their institutions in both the public 
and private sectors. 


Last November, President Carter issued Proclamation 470] on the 1980 census in which he said: “‘It is 
vitally important to everyone that this census be a complete and accurate report of the Nation’s 
population and resources. Its results determine the representation of the States in the House of 
Representatives, the redrawing of congressional boundaries, and State and local redistricting. They also 
provide the basis for distributing large amounts of funds under various Federal programs among the 
States and communities.’’ The President called on all citizens to participate in the census by answering 
all applicable questions about the family and the home being occupied. 








Most householders will be asked to answer 19 questions on a short form; about one in every five 
households, chosen randomly, will receive the long form with 46 questions. About 90 percent of the 
households will simply be required to fill in the questionnaire and mail it back. The other 10 percent will 
be instructed to hold the questionnaires until a trained census taker visits the home. By Federal law (Title 
13, U.S. Code of Federal Regulations) all citizens are required to answer the census questions with the 
assurance that their personal responses will be kept strictly confidential. 


What Will By Accomplished by the Census? 

The Constitutional purpose of the census, as the President indicated, is to provide a basis for fair 
apportionment of the seats in the House of Representatives. Beyond that, census data are used to guide 
the distribution of billion of dollars in Federal funds to State and local governments and the distribution 
of additional billions in State funds. The census will count residents — citizens and non-citizens — in the 
continental United States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Somoa and the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific Islands. It is expected to tally some 222 million people and about 86 million 
housing units. Data will be compiled for 3,200 counties, 20,000 incorporated villages, towns and cities, 
37,000 enumeration districts and block groups, and some 2.5 million city blocks. The cumulative 
information collected by the census is expected to provide some 300,000 pages of statistics when finally 
processed by Census Bureau computers. 


While most of the questions on the 1970 census forms will be repeated, the 1980 census will provide 
more statistical information about more geographic areas than any prior undertaking. The findings will 
be used to address the needs of Americans, and in the planning and management of government at all 
levels. More than half the questions asked will focus on the Nation’s 86 million housing units — their 
condition, their value, their home energy usage, and other subjects of statistical importance for the 
decisionmaking processes so necessary for our governmental and private enterprise systems. 


While questions about housing have been asked in the census since 1850, it was not until 1930 that the 
Nation began to awaken to the poor state of the housing in which many Americans lived. Resulting 
legislation has increased the number and scope of housing-related questions leading up to our current 
concern about the quality and characteristics of housing. Information on housing is crucial to decisions 
about urban renewal, water and sewerage availability, new school openings or closings, mortgage 
assistance programs, mass transportation, and the control of local residential growth. The current 
estimate of housing units is 17 million more than were counted 10 years ago. The estimate includes units 
ranging from thatched huts in the Trust Territories to high-rise condominiums in this country, including 
some six million vacant units. By the time the 1980 census is over, the figure is expected to increase to 
about 79 million households, 15 million more than in 1970. 


Who Uses Census Housing Data? 

Federal, State and local government agencies need and use census data to guide their housing programs. 
The detailed information from the census reveals such data as the age and quality of a given 
community’s housing units, the income level, the patterns of growth or decline, the location of vacant 
housing and the needs for mass transportation. Private users range from builders seeking new markets to 
lenders who use the data to establish mortgage money criteria. While the personal information about an 
individual or a family is confidential, general census statistics are public information, available to all. In 
addition to governmental units and businesses, users also include special interest groups, lobbyists, 
social planners, students and a variety of others for such pursuits as fund-raising campaigns and the 
writing of grant proposals. 


Information from the new census will be more important than ever because it will be the first complete 
census since inflation has caused the price of housing to skyrocket. From mid-1977 to mid-1978, the 
average sale price of a new home jumped from $54,200 to $62,500, more than 15 percent. In 1976, the 
average owner of a mortgaged home spent about 18 percent of his or her income for the mortgage, real 
estate taxes, property insurance, utilities, fuel, and trash collection; renters spent an average of 24 
percent for housing. Both of these figures are likely to be much higher in 1980. 


The current energy crisis will also make the 1980 census results more important than ever. Between 
1950 and 1975, the number of U.S. households using coal and wood diminished to less than one percent 
for each fuel. At the same time natural gas usage increased from 23 percent to 57 percent of all 
households. The home energy picture in 1980 may show wood and coal soaring in popularity since 





residential solar energy use is still too limited to affect nationwide statistics this year. Transportation 
planners will also learn whether Americans are choosing to live and work in places with ready access to 
public transportation. Commuters will be asked their work locations, time spent getting to work, means 
of work transportation, and similar questions. 


What is Already Known About Housing? 

Recent surveys by the Bureau of the Census have already given us a great deal of knowledge about the 
state of the Nation’s housing. Summarized below are some of the things already known which are likely 
to change after the 1980 census has been compiled. 


@ Nearly seven out of 10 American homes are single-family units. More than 75 percent of these homes 
are in suburbs, rural areas, or other areas outside city centers. 


@ Owner-occupied housing increased at a considerably faster rate during the 1970’s than renter- 
occupied housing; the increase was fastest in suburbs and other areas outlying cities. Neither owned nor 
rented housing increased significantly in central city areas. 


@ People are living in larger houses. Between 1970 and 1976, the number of five-room units rose from 
16.9 million units to 19.2 million. The number of homes with seven or more rooms increased from 11.9 
million to 15.9 million over the same period. 


© About 30 percent of all owner-occupied homes have two or more complete bathrooms. Almost all 
owner-occupied homes and 63 percent of rental units have two or more bedrooms. 


@ About one-third of America’s 79 million year-round housing units were built before 1940. About 12.5 
million units have been built since 1970. The average age of housing units in the U.S. is about 20 years. 


@ In 1976, 3.4 million black households lived in their own homes, an increase of more than 2 million 
since 1950. Blacks, however, are still only two-thirds as likely as whites to be homeowners. 


© Homeowners in central cities are less likely to rate their homes as “‘good”’ or “‘excellent’’ than are 
central city renters or suburban homeowners. Of central city residents, more than 75 percent do rate their 
housing structures as “‘good”’ or “‘excellent.”’ 


@ In 1976, 229,000 homes and rental units in metropolitan areas relied on chemical toilets or privies 
rather than a hookup with a public sewage system. This type of waste disposal is much more common in 
rural areas. 


e@ Americans air-conditioned 30 million housing units between 1960 and 1975, an average of 6,000 
units per day. In 1975, 23 million U.S. households kept cool with central air-conditioning units. 


@ Nearly 40 percent of housing units built since 1970 are heated with electricity, compared to only 2 
percent of those built before 1940. The number of occupied housing units with central heating more than 
quadrupled between 1940 and 1975. 


© U.S. households are getting smaller and there are 12 million more of them than there were in 1970. 
Rapid growth in the number of one-person households and a trend toward smaller families play a large 
part in these changes. 


@ The $4 billion spent by U.S. homeowners to maintain and improve their residences in 1978 account 
for nearly 80 percent of all expenditures for upkeep and improvement of residential housing during that 
year. 


® Renters in central cities are more likely to be bothered by cracks and holes, broken plaster, and 
peeling paint than suburban renters. However, fewer central city homeowners report being troubled by 
these conditions. 


@ The number of households grew three times faster than the population between 1970 and 1978, 
reflecting a continuing decline in the average size of households. The number of one-person households 
is on the rise. 





e In 1978, 75 percent of blacks lived in metropolitan areas, with 55 percent living in cities. Only one in 
five blacks lived in the suburbs. 


Emphasis also will be placed on rural housing during the census. The Bureau of the Census recently 
announced that more houses have been built in rural America than in urban areas since April 1970. The 
survey showed a median age of 16 years for occupied nonfarm homes in rural areas as against 25 years 
for occupied urban homes. Houses built before 1940 made up 54 percent of the occupied farm 
residences, the report said. Farm housing, however, represents only about 10 percent of all rural 
housing. Of the estimated 86 million housing units, about 30 percent are in rural areas. 


Of the 25.1 million rural housing units, about 78.2 percent are owner-occupied. The median value of 
single-family , owner-occupied homes built since 1970 was $51,500 in urban areas and $44,900 in rural 
areas. Before 1970, the figures were $36,400 and $30, 100 respectively. Census Director Barabba 
indicates that rural statistics are likely to be substantially altered by the 1980 count. 


Census Statistics Will Be Available 

The Bureau of the Census has already developed a new program designed to give cities a chance to 
request 1980 census statistics for neighborhoods. More and more neighborhoods have become officially 
recognized areas in recent years and the program was started in response to that development. It will 
provide a wealth of data useful to neighborhood leaders, city planners and others. Municipalities can 
participate in the Neighborhood Statistics Program (NSP) by meeting three criteria and notifying the 
Bureau by December 31, 1980, that they want to take part. The criteria are: 


@ Recognition of the neighborhood by law or similar administrative action; 
@ Clearly defined, non-overlapping neighborhood boundaries; and 


e@ A mechanism such as a neighborhood council or liaison to the city government through which 
neighborhood residents can present their views on municipal matters to city officials. 


Information on census housing data may be obtained from Bill Downs, Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230 (301/763-2873). General census information may 
be obtained from the Bureau’s Office of Information, 301/568-1200. 
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